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Yosst Shain 


Using data from studies of the Armenian-American and Jewish-American 
diasporic involvement in conflicts over Nagorno-Karabakh and the West Bank 
and Gaza, a hypothesis can be developed about the role diasporas play as a 
distinct third level between interstate and domestic peacemaking in these re- 
gions. There are several possible factors that could determine the nature and 
direction of diasporic involvement in homeland conflicts. By examining the 
phenomenon of diasporic activism in the homeland state, the host state, and 
at the international level, further research directions for those interested in 
integrating the study of ethnic conflict and national identity more completely 
into the study of international relations become apparent. 


mM?” violent conflicts and their resolution in the world today 
pertain not only to security matters but also to the defini- 
tion of ethnic and national communities. These identity conflicts 
not only involve issues of sovereign boundaries and territorial se- 
curity, but also directly affect the lives and well-being of other 
diaspora communities in far-off lands that share ethnic ties with 
the people engaged in the conflict. Hence, the resolution of such 
violent conflicts often requires addressing an audience beyond the 
immediate geographic boundaries of the conflict’s arena. 


Yossi Shain is the Goldman Visiting Professor of Government at 
Georgetown University and former Head of the Political Science Department 
at Tel Aviv University. His books include The Frontier of Loyalty: Political Exiles 
in the Age of the Nation-State (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 
1989) and Marketing the American Creed Abroad: Diasporas in the U.S. and Their 
Homeland (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999). He is now 
completing a book on kinship and international relations theory. Many 
points in this essay were originally drafted with Tamara Cofman Wittes. 
Their joint essay will appear in a forthcoming book, Identity Politics and U.S. 
Foreign Policy, edited by Thomas Ambrosio. 
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The diaspora’s role in homeland conflict perpetuation and 
conflict resolution can be so powerful that homeland leaders ig- 
nore diaspora preferences at their own peril. Indeed, diasporas are 
endemic to the international system, having a capacity for inde- 
pendent and assertive political action. In confronting the kin 
state’s conflict, the diaspora attempts to promote its own view of 
the ethnic community’s identity and interests, a view which is not 

always congruent 


> : with the view of the 
Indeed, diasporas are endemic tO jomeland authori- 


the international system, having es. This dynamic is 


particularly, but not 


a capacity for independent and uniquely, evident in 

assertive political action. Bae se meiian and 

Jewish — diasporas. 

Their behavior and its 

effects on Armenian-Azeri and Palestinian-Israeli peace efforts in 

the last decade show that conflict resolution in communal con- 

flicts is often not just a two-level, but “a three-level game of peace- 

making.” The diaspora becomes a key constituency of concern for 

homeland leaders, for their homeland’s adversaries, for the govern- 

ments of their host states, and, through their international diplo- 
matic activities, for other states as well.! 

With the Armenian-American diaspora consisting of nearly 
one million people, and the Jewish-American diaspora numbering 
roughly six million, these two minority groups are acknowledged 
to be (alongside Cuban-Americans) the most effective at advocat- 
ing their priorities in the U.S. political system. Armenia and Israel, 
undoubtedly in part as a result, are the largest per capita recipi- 
ents of U.S. foreign aid.” The ways in which diaspora involvement 
in these cases influence the prospects for conflict perpetuation or 
conflict resolution are therefore of direct concern to the United 
States and other states that invest time and money in peacekeeping, 
diplomatic initiatives, and economic development in these regions. 

The following discussion of diasporas and conflict perpetu- 
ation and conflict resolution does not concentrate on refugees and 
exiles who represent, in a sense, personified consequences of a vio- 
lent conflict. Neither does it concern “stateless” diasporas, 
irredentist and secessionist groups that reside in a “near abroad” 
and wish to reconfigure the boundaries of existing states to include 
their current places of residence within their desired homelands. 
Such communities tend to view themselves (or are viewed by their 
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kin states) as “kidnap victims,” and thus have an inherent and di- 
rect stake in a particular outcome of their homeland’s conflict.° 
The focus, instead, is on far-removed diasporas that are well estab- 
lished and organized in their countries of domicile and who have 
embraced life outside their ancestral homeland. These groups are 
removed from the arena of the conflict, and are generally not mak- 
ing territorial or communal claims on their own behalf; rather, 
homeland-related conflicts have an indirect impact on them. As 
such, these types of groups reflect the important phenomenon of 
transnational communal politics, defined both by the states in which 
these communities reside and by the ethnicity of the group in question. 

Based on a theoretical perspective that is rooted in the 
constructivist insight that the identities and interests of states are 
both flexible and mutually constitutive, several propositions about 
the identities and interests that engage diasporas in homeland 
communal conflicts are noteworthy. The first of these propositions 
addresses the general role of identity and diasporas in international 
affairs. This in turn leads to an examination of diasporas as “third- 
level” players in the peace negotiations determining the fate of 
their homelands.’ Finally, four interrelated concerns of group 
identity and interest that affect diasporic attitudes and activism 
toward peace negotiations in their homeland regions require fur- 
ther attention. In particular, the discussion focuses on identity and 
interest issues either “over there” (i.e., in the real—or symbolic— 
homeland) or “over here” (i.e., inside the host country), including 
the difficulties of maintaining the identity of both the people and 
the homeland, the competition for leadership of the transnational 
community, the struggle to defend organizational or bureaucratic 
interests, and the challenges of preserving social or political sta- 
tus in the host state. 


Diasporas in International Relations and 
the Question of Identity 


Diaspora communities identify themselves, and are identified by 
others, as part of the homeland national community. This notion 
that homeland and diaspora constitute one people is especially 
strong for relatively weak, new, or reconstituted states. Robert 
Wiebe argues that when homelands are well established states, kin 
communities abroad are less inclined to channel their ethnic iden- 
tity into diasporic activity. In the case of new and weak states, the 
national identity was often “held in trust” by the diaspora during 
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the years of foreign domination.’ Diasporic communities may per- 
sonify the national community even after the (re)establishment of 
an independent na- 


; ; i tion-state. They may 
Diasporic communities May also embody the ex- 


personify the national community Petience of calamity 
and suffering stem- 


even after the (re)establishment of ming from dispos- 

an independent nation-state. SesslOt ai tnes Os: 

of the homeland, 

while they can also 

become the standard bearers for the ideals of recovery and resto- 
ration. 

A community’s view of itself as a people or a nation is not 
static, but shifts with time and circumstance.® The “national in- 
terest” shifts along with national and kinship identity. As Peter 
Katzenstein points out, “definitions of identity that distinguish 
between self and other imply definitions of threat and interest that 
have strong effects on national security policies.”” With regard to 
Armenia, Ronald Suny writes that “National histories may be in- 
vestigated, not so much to discover the ‘real’ story behind...the Ar- 
menian-Azeri hostility in Karabakh...but rather...to assess [how] 
particular conceptualizations of nationhood contribute to notions 
of national interest and threats to national security.”® Indeed, the 
historical narrative of the Jewish people as preordained to “dwell 
apart” (am levadad yishkon), coupled with the Holocaust creed of 
“Never Again,” have shaped Israel’s sense of “national security 
exceptionalism.”? 

Of course, the very notion of a unified people that stretches 
across frontiers is complicated, since in international relations, a 
state can, in principle, represent only the people living within its 
boundaries. In reality, neither the diaspora nor the homeland com- 
munity ultimately dominates the process of constituting and com- 
municating national identity. Indeed, a certain degree of flexibil- 
ity can be preserved because of the distance between homeland and 
diaspora; each can, to a degree, put its own “spin” on the national 
narrative and live out their shared identity in its own way. The de- 
gree to which one influences the other depends on their relative 
strength, which is determined by, among other factors, monetary 
flows, cultural productions, community leadership, and 
transnational political parties. Sufficient areas of overlap exist for 
homeland-diaspora ties to be quite close despite differences of 
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emphasis in the ethnonational narrative. This is evident, for ex- 
ample, in the vibrancy and pride of American Judaism, whereas the 
traditional Israeli-Zionist version of Jewish history insists that only 
in the Jewish state, sheltered from the pressures of assimilation or 
the onslaught of anti-Semitism that endanger Jews in the rest of 
the world can authentic Judaism survive.!° 

While kinship identity can be negotiated between homeland 
and diaspora, the structure of modern international relations gives 
the prerogative of constituting, elaborating, and implementing the 
national interest to the state. Indeed, states may consider their 
diasporic kin as part of their na- 
tional security equation under the 
premise of SA responsibility. Israel, for example, 


Israel, for example, declares itself, by declares itself, by law, 
law, responsible for the well-being : 
responsible for the 


of all Jews around the world. It also 


regards the Jewish diaspora, and es- well-being of all Jews 
ecially Jewish-Americans, as “one 
ee around the world. 


of Israel’s strategic assets.”!! The 
new state of Armenia has made 
similar claims. Such attitudes in the homeland, however, can cre- 
ate resentment, engender the fear of dual loyalty, and even 
strengthen calls for greater participation on the part of the 
diaspora in homeland politics. Armenian-American scholar Kachig 
Tololyan, for example, complained that, in Armenia, “they want 
service and money from diasporans, not thoughts or opinions.” 
All and all, governments may construct the national interest with 
the explicit intent of protecting the whole kin community, both 
diaspora and homeland. Yet in practice, struggles often erupt be- 
tween homeland and diaspora groups over the definition of the 
nation, and therefore over the proper balance between the inter- 
ests of the homeland and those of “the people.” 

Diasporas in far-off lands may be inserted into or impinge 
on the international system in several ways. First, diasporas can 
be thrust into the international system by the actions of others. 
Indeed, when homelands tend to act on behalf their “people,” they 
include those residing outside the state, regardless of the inclina- 
tion of diaspora members to be thus represented. Diasporas also 
enter in the spotlight on the global arena when they cannot con- 
trol their status as perceived members of a remote homeland, and 
thus become implicated in the homeland’s international conflicts; 
such was the case, for example, of Argentina’s Jewish community, 
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against which the Hizbullah perpetrated terror attacks in 1994 
within the context of its armed conflict against Israel in southern 
Lebanon.’ Under all these circumstances, diasporas play a passive 
role. The active players are the homelands, other states, or other 
actors in the international arena. Second, diasporas may influence 
the foreign policies of their host countries. This is especially true 
of diasporas integrated into democratic societies, where they of- 
ten organize as interest groups that influence the foreign policy 
of their host government.’ Finally, diasporas in far-off lands may 
actively influence the foreign policies of their homelands. When they 
achieve transnational economic or political clout (or both), diasporas 
can, and do, directly affect identities and homeland policies.'” 
Because many diasporas demonstrate an impressive capacity 
for independent action with important international ramifications, 
peace negotiations must be viewed as a political activity that en- 
gages more parties than the usual “domestic” and “diplomatic” 
categories. The notion that international negotiations are a “two- 
level game,” rather than merely a government-to-government in- 
teraction, was originally developed by Robert Putnam in the late 
1980s. In Putnam’s view, state leaders balance two competing 
spheres at once in an international negotiation; they must satisfy 
both domestic political constituencies and also meet the negoti- 
ating counterpart’s minimum demands.'® 
The analysis of the Armenian and Jewish cases suggests that 
when active diasporas exist, they cannot be viewed simply as a do- 
mestic constituency within their host state, but must also be rec- 
ognized as an independent 
actor in the conflict reso- 


These diasporas appear tO lution process. These 
have made peace negotiations ‘#4spotas appear to have 


made peace negotiations 


into a three-level game for into a three-level game for 

: ’ their homelands’ leaders, 

their homelands leaders and those leaders have suf- 

fered when they have tried 

to limit the negotiation process to a two-level framework. Host 

states and other third parties recognize the independent role of 

diasporas as political actors in homeland conflicts and try to in- 
fluence them accordingly. 

Jeffrey Knopf realized the necessity of expanding the two-level 

game concept when analyzing bilateral security negotiations, such 

as the talks between the United States and the Soviet Union on 
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the Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces Treaty. He developed the 
two-level game framework into a “three-and-three” framework, 
which encompasses transgovernmental, transnational, and “cross- 
level” interactions between combinations of government leaders 
and domestic constituencies. His analysis shows that using three 
levels rather than two enables the analyst to explain outcomes not 
predicted by unitary-actor approaches to international relations.’ 
Knopf’s “transboundary connections” are particularly relevant to 
the analysis of ethnic conflicts, where relevant constituencies natu- 
rally extend beyond state borders. Indeed, diasporas act as more 
than just domestic constituencies within their countries of domi- 
cile. They also function as an important “domestic” constituency 
for homeland political leaders and, moreover, as transstate play- 
ers, acting on behalf of their entire people in interactions with 
third-party states and international organizations. 


Two Diasporas and Their Respective Homelands’ Conflicts 


Armenians and Jews have often been identified as the archetypal 
diasporic communities, or “mobilized diasporas,” to use John 
Armstrong’s expression. Their chronicles and legends continue to 
play an important role in the life and politics of their independent 
homelands.”° In many respects, the Armenian-American and Jew- 
ish-American diasporas are the car- 
riers of kinship mythologies that 


do not always coincide with the 
central national narratives as they 
have been constructed by their kin 
state’s governments or their 
homeland’s people. The Armenian 
genocide of 1915, in which young 
Turk officers massacred over half 


Diaspora hard-liners 
are said to care less 
about the homeland’s 
present and future than 
about the past’s dead. 


the Armenian population of Tur- 
key, is central to diaspora identity, but less so to the homeland 
community, which for the most part escaped the trauma of the 
event. Diaspora hard-liners are said to care less about the 
homeland’s present and future than about the past’s dead. Nota- 
bly, no diaspora Armenians in the West are from Nagorno- 
Karabakh, the ethnic Armenian enclave located within Azerbaijan’s 
borders, but the issue matters to them in light of their historical 
memory of losing lands and lives to Turkish nationalists.*! Cer- 
tainly, the genocide issue has complicated Armenian-Turkish re- 
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lations in ways detrimental to both states. Elements in Israel and 
the Jewish diaspora have also often clashed, particularly over the 
role of religion in public life and over the application of religious 
values to questions of Israeli security and the state’s conduct in 
international relations.” In the last decade, as both Israel and Ar- 
menia have engaged in negotiations with their adversaries, the gaps 
between diasporic and homeland identities and interests have 
come to the fore. 

After the creation of independent Armenia in 1991 and the 
onset of the Karabakh struggle for secession, diaspora activists 
were in a strong position to make their preferences felt in home- 
land politics. Armenia’s first president, Levon Ter-Petrossian, as- 
serted the primacy of the state’s interest over the interests of the 
Armenian people as a whole, and worked to ensure that diasporic 
activism and money were in harmony with his domestic and for- 
eign policy. However, his “political realism” toward Turkey, which 
played down the issue of the Armenian genocide, fell victim to the 
homeland-diaspora power struggle. Indeed, over a four-year peace 
process with Azerbaijan (a cease-fire came into effect in 1994), Ter- 
Petrossian earned the ire of the diasporic community for his at- 
tempts to reconcile with Turkey and resolve the conflict with 
Turkic Azerbaijan. Gerard Libardian, an Armenian-American who 
served as senior foreign policy advisor to Ter-Petrossian from 1991 
to 1997, argued that the president set out to establish normal re- 
lations with Turkey without preconditions. “[T]he politicization 
of the Genocide had served, wittingly or unwittingly, to create the 
mentality and psychology that Turkey, through its nonrecognition 
of the Genocide, is likely to repeat it, that Turkey is the eternal 
enemy. If Turkey is the eternal enemy, then Russia is the eternally 
necessary friend. And this then creates pressures on your policy of 
independence.”” 

Ter-Petrossian refused to recognize the self-declared indepen- 
dence of Nagorno-Karabakh, rejected calls for its annexation, and 
insisted that the conflict was between the Armenians of Karabakh 
and the government of Azerbaijan. However, his position was 
weakened when Turkey refused to establish diplomatic relations 
with Armenia until its forces were withdrawn from the territories 
occupied in Azerbaijan and affirmed Azeri sovereignty over 
Nagorno-Karabakh. The diasporic-led Dashnak Party, a 
transnational, pan-Armenian organization that views itself as the 
guardian of Armenian nationalism, took the opportunity to deliver 
a coup de grace, and Ter-Petrossian was ultimately forced to resign 
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after the Dashnak-funded newspapers and other organs, galvaniz- 
ing domestic Armenian opinion against his handling of the 
Karabakh negotiations and labeling him a traitor. 

After Ter-Petrossian’s ouster on 3 February 1998, the newly 
installed president, Robert Kocharian, reverted to traditional anti- 
Turkish modes of Armenian nationalism, taking his lead from the 
diaspora. Indeed, in his inaugural address on 8 April 1998, 
Kocharian made closer diaspora involvement in homeland affairs 
a central part of his vision for Armenia’s future development.” 
Kocharian, understanding the need for diasporic support, gave 
heavy weight to diasporic preferences in the creation of state policy 
and a strong affirmation that the genocide was the Hay Tahd, the 
Armenian cause, of the entire nation, not only of the diaspora.’ 
The renewed emphasis on the genocide in confrontation with Tur- 
key revealed diaspora preferences: keeping their most important 
issue close to the heart of homeland politics was worth the cost 
of an Armenian state that was economically and diplomatically iso- 
lated, weakened, and dependent on Russia. 

For its part, Israel’s successive struggles with its Arab neigh- 
bors heightened the attachment of diasporic Jews to the homeland 
as they “became increasingly bound up in the Jewish state’s tra- 
vails as well as its successes.”*° The Jewish-American lobby devel- 
oped its influence in Washington only after the Eisenhower era 
when the United States gradu- 


ally adopted its “special relation- : 
ship” with Israel. Israel’s 1967 In fact, since the 1980s, 


victory catalyzed a Jewish-Ameri- political division within 
can reawakening, while the vul- ; 
Israel and among Jewish- 


nerabilities later revealed by the 


1973 war pushed the Jewish Americans on peace with 
lobby to play a critical role in : 

shaping U.S. policy in the Arabs grew wider. 
Middle East. Israel’s growing re- 

liance on the diaspora as well as the diaspora’s own propensity to 
lean on Israel for its domestic purposes contributed to the devel- 
opment of a group dynamic that was no longer monolithic. In fact, 
since the 1980s, political division within Israel and among Jewish- 
Americans on peace with Arabs grew wider. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment of Yitzhak Rabin in Israel, while enjoying support for the 
Oslo peace accord among most Jewish-Americans, also became the 
target of venomous opposition from more conservative sectors of 
the diaspora. In addition to outright hostility directed at govern- 
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ment officials, diaspora groups that opposed the peace process fi- 
nanced a public relations campaign against the accords, gave fi- 
nancial support to the Jewish settler movement in the occupied 
territories, and established U.S. affiliates of key right-wing Israeli 
parties to financially support their political campaigns against 
Rabin and his Labor Party successors, Shimon Peres and Ehud 
Barak. After the Oslo Accords were signed, those American Jews 
who opposed the peace process joined with conservative Israeli 
Likud members to obstruct improved U.S. relations with the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO). Over the objections of the 
Clinton administration and despite lobbying by Israeli diplomats, 
anti-Oslo Jewish groups were able to convince the U.S. Congress 
to enact the Middle East Peace Facilitation Act in such a way as to 
limit U.S. participation in the donor efforts.?” Diaspora activists 
exacerbated the sharp divide within Israel over the peace process, 
even to the point that U.S.-based ultra-Orthodox rabbis issued rul- 
ings that sanctioned Israeli soldiers’ insubordination and the defa- 
mation of Rabin as a traitor. One Brooklyn rabbi even announced 
that it would be “religiously permissible to kill Rabin.”?8 

Despite the parallels just noted between these two diaspora- 
homeland relationships, there are important differences. In the 
case of Israel and Jewish-Americans, from the time of Israeli inde- 
pendence, the country, its leaders, and the Jewish diaspora all con- 
sidered the homeland community as the vanguard of the Jewish 
people. Even among leading Jewish-American Orthodox figures 
with misgivings about the secular culture of Zionism prevailing in 
Israel, there is a strong belief that Israel had made Judaism self- 
aware and visible, counteracting the assimilationist tendencies of 
the Jewish diaspora. Israel’s authorities were mostly viewed as hav- 
ing the moral legitimacy both to make life-and-death decisions for 
the state and also, to a large degree, to speak on behalf of the Jew- 
ish people as a whole—“as long as Israel and its leaders would not 
think of interfering in the internal affairs of the American Jewish 
community.”? Thus, Jewish-American voices did not dispute 
Israel’s right to negotiate for national reparations from Germany 
for the Holocaust.*° On the other hand, the diasporic Armenian 
community was itself the vanguard of the nation during the long 
period of communist rule in the homeland, and had only limited 
cultural affinity with Soviet Armenia.*! The Armenian diaspora 
also lacked “an ideological foundation for supporting Armenia as 
there is with Zionism...and was ideologically quite unprepared to 
deal with the independent Armenia.”” After independence in 1991, 
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the new state of Armenia was too weak politically, economically, 
and culturally to assert its own leadership of the transnational 
community. Armenia’s endemic corruption and its culture of vio- 
lence drove a large portion of its population to emigrate, weaken- 
ing the state’s claim to speak in the name of the Armenian people 
as a whole.*® By contrast, as Israel’s democracy flourished, it 
brought in other Jewish communities, triumphed over its enemies, 
and thrived economically, increasing its strength in the homeland- 
diaspora relationship accordingly. 


Diaspora Activities in Pursuit of “National Security” 


The connection between a sense of endangerment to the homeland 
and the sense of diasporic peril may be definite or more psycho- 
logical. The diasporic connection with events at home may be 
largely social and psychological, through their identification with 
their homeland’s aspirations and struggles. Homeland conflicts 
can also affect diasporas more directly: economically, socially in 
terms of their self-image and how their host society views them, 
and even through physical threats directed against them by those 
groups engaged in the conflict against their homeland kin. Indeed, 
whether “stateless”—aspiring to establish an independent sovereign 
state in a claimed homeland—or “state-based”—with kin-commu- 
nities already forming a majority in their own established nation- 
state—diasporas are affected by homeland conflicts even if they live 
far from the arena of violence.*4 These ties and the psychological 
identification of diasporas with their kin states explain the high 
stakes they perceive in homeland conflicts and leads them to search 
for an active role in the continuation or resolution of such con- 
flicts. The type and degree of their activities are determined by their 
political and social status, their host society’s and host 
government’s views of the conflict, and, above all, by the political 
and social character of their kin state. 

Diasporic support of the homeland during violent conflicts 
can be important to the homeland’s well-being. Diasporas may 
provide a lifeline of resources and weapons, serve as a source of 
recruits, act as a propaganda platform, and lobby to influence host 
governments and other international players.** When Israel’s vul- 
nerability once again became the central theme of Jewish existence 
after the breakdown of the Oslo Process, a large majority of Israeli 
Jews said that they considered diasporic demonstrations on Israel’s 
behalf essential to their physical and psychological well-being.*® In 
the Armenian case, diaspora money was instrumental in mobiliz- 
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ing Armenian public opinion against President Ter-Petrossian and 
his peace efforts with Azerbaijan and Turkey, ultimately forcing 
his resignation. In Israel, the religious-nationalist campaign against 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin was largely financed by diaspora 
sources. In late 2000, Prime Minister Ehud Barak lost diaspora 
(and Israeli) support over his agreement to a U.S. peace proposal— 
in the face of a Palestinian terror campaign—that would have 
yielded Israeli sovereignty over religiously significant areas of 
Jerusalem to the Palestinians. 

Just as far-off diasporas play important roles in supporting 
violent conflicts involving their homeland states, they may also 
play a critical role in conflict resolution. During the years of the 
Oslo peace process, many Jewish-American groups also acted as 
unofficial emissaries in the efforts to open new diplomatic chan- 

nels to countries that had 
no diplomatic relations 


At times both the Jewish and with Israel. They also lob- 
the Armenian diasporas have ied to lift the Arab boy- 


: : cott, reward Arab and Is- 
undertaken international tamic states which normal- 
political initiatives that ai relations with the Jew- 

: : : ish state, and encourage 
conflicted with the desires of others to do the same.?” 
their homeland governments. pane ses cries 

always undertaken with 
——— oe sthie prior apptoval of the 
Israeli government; indeed, at times both the Jewish and the Ar- 
menian diasporas have undertaken international political initia- 
tives that conflicted with the desires of their homeland govern- 
ments. The clearest examples in the Jewish case during the 1990s 
were the activities of diasporic elements to push the U.S. govern- 
ment to move its embassy from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem. In the Ar- 
menian case, the homeland government does not officially oppose 
diaspora efforts to win international recognition of the Armenian 
genocide, but often finds that these efforts complicate its bilateral 
relations. For instance, the Armenian government had very little 
to do with the Armenian-American lobbying groups that success- 
fully pushed for a ban on U.S. aid to Azerbaijan (known as Sec- 
tion 907 of the Freedom Support Act), which has now withstood 
a decade of State Department efforts to have it overturned. 
Diasporic activities may also help set the ideological param- 
eters of a homeland conflict and the requirements for a termina- 
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tion of hostilities.*® Armenians in the United States and France, 
for example, are responsible for instilling into the current Arme- 
nian-Azeri conflict an echo of the Armenian genocide. Ultimately, 
the genocide also became the central “chosen trauma” of the Ar- 
menian state.” It was increasingly invoked when Turkey extended 
its support to Azerbaijan, another Turkic country. Richard G. 
Hovannisian has said that Turkish moves to support Azerbaijan 
in the Karabakh conflict were seen by the diaspora “as the logical 
continuation of a long-term policy to keep Armenia helpless and 
vulnerable...[that] at a convenient moment it can, perhaps, seize 
upon an excuse to eliminate the little that was left of the historic 
Armenian territories.”*° One analyst notes that “Many Armenians 
do not distinguish between Azeris and Turks and fear encirclement 
by Turkish/Islamic expansionism.”*! 

Host states, particularly Western democracies, take into ac- 
count the interests and political power of diaspora communities 
in formulating policies toward homeland conflicts. For example, 
regardless of France’s official reluctance to consider itself a host 
country for immigrants or a breeding ground for ethnic identity, 
it cannot escape the U.S. style of manifestation of diasporic poli- 
tics.** U.S. interest in the conflicts in Northern Ireland, Cyprus, 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan, and between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors are all heavily influenced by the strength of well-orga- 
nized ethnic diasporas in U.S. politics. As one Washington lobby- 
ist noted, “In the Near East, Greece is small and Turkey is big—in 
Congress it’s the opposite.”** Because of U.S. leadership in encour- 
aging conflict resolution in these regions, homeland governments 
rely on diasporic aid to influence foreign policy in congenial di- 
rections. U.S. decision makers, for their part, try to commission 
diaspora leaders to promote U.S. interests in the homeland and 
U.S. preferences for the way 
the homeland’s violent con- 
flicts are resolved. 


Even the adversaries of kin 


Even the adversaries of states recognize and try to 


kin states recognize and try to 
confront or work with 
diasporic forces involved in the 
homeland conflict. After the 
defeat of the labor government 
in Israel’s 1996 elections, the 


confront or work with 
diasporic forces involved 
in the homeland conflict. 


PLO reached out to liberal Jews in the United States to try to sus- 
tain the progress of Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank and 
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Gaza. However, the efforts of Palestinians and other Arab officials 
to use Jewish-Americans as a lever on the U.S. executive branch, 
the Congress, or the Israeli government were undermined when 
Arafat lost all credibility as a result of the collapse of the Oslo peace 
process. Azeri officials, for their part, name the Armenian-Ameri- 
can lobby in Washington as the primary obstacle to peace in the 
Caucasus and to developing U.S.-Azeri relations.** Azerbaijan has 
cultivated the Jewish organizations in Washington as allies to 
counterbalance Armenian lobbying efforts. The Turkish mission 
in Washington also devotes immense resources to combating the 
Armenian diaspora’s lobbying efforts.*° 


Determinants of Diaspora Attitudes Toward 
Conflict Resolution in the Homeland 


A diasporic community’s attitude toward potential peace deals in- 
volving its kin state stem from the interrelated concerns of iden- 
tity and interest inside and outside the homeland. Four main con- 
cerns can be identified that influence diasporic postures toward 
conflict resolution efforts in their homeland: a concern to main- 
tain their ethnic identity as they conceive of it; competition with 
the homeland for leadership of the transnational community; or- 
ganizational or bureaucratic interests stemming from diasporic 
organizations; and the diaspora’s other political interests and goals 
in its host state. 


Maintaining Identity 
The ethnic identity of a diaspora group is made up of elements that 
are shared with their kin in the homeland (historical, social, and 
cultural ideals) as well as other elements that are unique to the 
diaspora and derive from its separate experiences. The diaspora’s 
identity is also affected by the degree to which its leaders (and 
members) are actively engaged in domestic affairs in the homeland. 
All the symbols of homeland sovereignty—currency, stamps, the 
military, the flag, and the like—are ingredients that may reinforce 
the identity of the diaspora kin just as they cultivate and sustain 
the national identity of the homeland’s citizens. The “wholeness” 
or inviolability of the homeland’s territory is also a key marker of 
the nation’s well-being for the diaspora. Thus, an interstate con- 
flict or internal separatist movement generally becomes a major in- 
gredient in diasporic identity. 

A threat to the homeland’s survival from conflict serves as 
an important mobilizing force for diasporic communities, enabling 
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them to build institutions, raise funds, and promote activism 
among community members who might otherwise allow their eth- 
nic identity to fade to the level of mere “folkways.” This is espe- 
cially true for diasporas who are part of the rich and accommo- 
dating tapestry of U.S. multiculturalism. Zvi Gitelman has argued 
that the open nature of U.S. society has led the Jewish diaspora, 
similar to many other ethnic Americans, to lose much of the “con- 
tent” of their ethnocultural and religious identity and create in- 
stead “a highly individualized ethnic [Jewish] identity.” This dy- 
namic “further erodes commonality of experience, the ‘mutual 
understandings and interpretations’ that are the substance of ‘thin’ 
Jewish content.”*” The fate of the homeland’s violent conflict can 
thus play an important role in the diaspora community’s ability 
to maintain and nourish its own ethnic identity. 

Since the threat to the homeland is a powerful tool to mobi- 
lize diaspora community members to fund diaspora organizations 
and engage in political activity in the host state, peace itself can 
threaten diasporic identity. After the signing of the Oslo Agree- 
ment in September 1993, Arthur Hertzberg wrote that, with peace 
in the Middle East, Israel would 
no longer remain Jewish- 


) ics 


America’s “secular religion,” and Peace itself can threaten 


the diaspora would have to re- diasporic identity. 
shape its identity and institu- 


tions to meet domestic U.S. chal- 
lenges.*® Indeed, during the Oslo Process, many diasporic organi- 
zations began to ask what their source of political recruitment 
would be in the era of peace and what would compel them to re- 
main Jews if the danger to Israel receded.” It was in this context 
that some sounded the alarm that “the declining needs of Israel 
will contribute to the steady decline of Jewish giving, weakening 
American Jewish institutions and accelerating the rate of [Jewish] 
assimilation.”°° 

The eruption of mass violence in the Middle East in the fall 
of 2000 deeply affected the thinking and organizational efforts of 
the majority of Jewish-Americans that had generally become accus- 
tomed to think and act in a “peace” mode. Jewish-American orga- 
nizations that had spent the better part of the 1990s learning to 
focus inward on domestic challenges and searching for new roles 
in the changed political environment produced by the Oslo Ac- 
cords quickly reverted to their pre-Oslo programming and rallied 
to Israel’s side as the extent of the danger to Israel became clear. 
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After nearly a year of violence, Mort Zuckerman, Chairman of the 
Confederence of Presidents of Major Jewish Organizations, com- 
mented, “one of the things Arafat has accomplished is a greater 
degree of unity among Jews in Israel and [the United States]. There 
is a wider degree of support and unanimity within this commu- 
nity than has existed in a long time.”*! This new posture of Jew- 
ish unity has also generated a significant resurgence of Jewish do- 
nations to ensure Israeli security and economic viability. 

Moreover, if a homeland government chooses to pursue rec- 
onciliation with a historical enemy, diaspora communities may feel 
that their identity as historical victims of that enemy is under 
threat. To the extent that an Armenian rapprochement with Tur- 
key requires deemphasizing the genocide issue, for example, it 
threatens the identity of diaspora Armenians. As Kachig Tololyan 
and Krikor Beledian aptly remark, “The diaspora...has the Geno- 
cide as its point of departure. It clings to the memory of the Ca- 
tastrophe; the more distant the memory becomes, the more the 
diaspora seems to write about it.”** If the Armenian state, the in- 
ternational embodiment of “Armenianess,” decides to put the 
genocide lower down on its list of national priorities, it is by im- 
plication devaluing diaspora Armenians as part of the 
transnational Armenian community. 


Contesting the Leadership of the Transnational Ethnic Community 

In transnational ethnic communities, the very notion of the na- 
tional interest is often contested: diasporas may believe that na- 
tional politics should take their preferences and situation into ac- 
count, while homeland elites may wish to vest national politics 
entirely within the institutions of the nation-state. The leadership 
of the diasporic Armenian Dashnak Party rejects any distinction 
between “native Armenians” and “diasporans” as “insulting,” while 
former Armenian President Ter-Petrossian saw Armenia and the 
diaspora as “two different polities.”5? The Dashnak and the Arme- 
nian government in this period struggled mightily over who rep- 
resented Armenian interests in settling the conflict in Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

Indeed, the Armenian-American diaspora is perhaps the ex- 
ample par excellence of homeland-diaspora rivalries over leadership 
and national interest because of the diaspora’s overwhelming role 
in sustaining Armenian national identity during the years of So- 
viet rule. As noted before, for a long time, the Armenian national 
cause was upheld by the diaspora, specifically by the Dashnak 
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Party, which served as a sort of “government-of-exiles.”°4 The Ar- 
menian diaspora, especially its highly mobilized U.S.-based com- 
munity, has always been dedicated to homeland affairs, often serv- 
ing as a critical lifeline for Armenian security and welfare needs. 
By the mid-1990s, “contributions to Armenian relief from the Ar- 
menian [diaspora] community amounted to $50 million to $75 
million a year.”*> Razmik Panossian has written that, since the time 
of Armenia’s independence from Soviet rule in 1991, “sending finan- 
cial and material aid to Armenia has become [the] operative paradigm of 
homeland-diaspora relations” (emphasis in original).°° The govern- 
ment of Ter-Petrossian sought to control the diaspora fundraising 
efforts under a government-controlled Armenia Fund—allegedly to 
“keep politics out” of the process of the building of the country, 
but actually to neutralize the influence of traditional diaspora par- 
ties. While the more moderate diaspora parties generally lent un- 
qualified support to the Armenian government, the Dashnak bloc 
and the Armenian Revolutionary Federation assumed an opposi- 
tion role.*’ The Dashnak, with its pan-Armenian orientation and 
long-established prominence in carrying the torch of Armenian na- 
tionalism, challenged the home regime’s monopoly in defining 
Armenia’s national interests vis-a-vis Nagorno-Karabakh, its rela- 
tions with Turkey, its religious and cultural practices, its national 
mythology (particularly with regard to the Armenian genocide), 
and even the very notion of “Armenianess.” 

The emergence of the independent state of Armenia itself 
challenged the status of the diaspora within the transnational Ar- 
menian community, and the new state brought a new set of inter- 
ests to the discussion of Armenian foreign relations. The diaspora 
leadership has little reason to consider repairing relations with 
Turkey, for example, but the weak Armenian state has strong in- 
centives to do so. Turkey has been forced by circumstance to rec- 
ognize the harm diasporic activism can wreak on its bilateral rela- 
tions with Armenia, the United States, France, and other states 
where diaspora activists have managed to put the genocide issue 
on the national political agenda. Yet the Turkish government held 
Armenia’s present leadership responsible for the ongoing recogni- 
tion campaign. At the same time, Turkey has been trying to use 
direct negotiations with the Armenian government over the geno- 
cide issue as a way of defanging the Armenian diaspora’s capacity 
for independent action. Turkey announced in January 2001 that 
it had “opened a direct diplomatic channel” with Yerevan to dis- 
cuss the genocide issue.** 
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The U.S. government has also found Armenian diaspora ac- 
tivism to be a confounding factor in its foreign policy. When the 
U.S. House of Representatives neared passage of a nonbinding 
resolution recognizing the genocide, Turkey threatened to halt U.S. 
military flights from the Incirlik air base that were used to enforce 
the northern no-fly zone over Iraq.*° Likewise, after the French 
National Assembly unanimously passed a law recognizing the mas- 
sacres as genocide in January 2001, Turkey curtailed its relations 
with France, a fellow NATO member and a prominent member of 
the European Union, which Turkey hopes to join. In similar and 
ironic fashion, the Azeri and Turkish governments have both im- 
proved ties with Israel in part as a way of compensating for their 
lack of a strong diaspora in the United States. By cozying up to 
Israel, they have tried to win the support of Jewish diaspora orga- 
nizations on Capitol Hill and fracture the Jewish groups’ previ- 
ously close ties with their Armenian counterparts. Said the Azeri 
ambassador to Washington: “We understood that we needed to 
make friends in this country. We knew how strong Jewish groups 
are. They have asked us about the condition of Jews in our coun- 
try. I helped them to go to Azerbaijan and open Jewish schools. 
They came back with [a] good understanding [of the conflict].”® 
Thus, the son of the Azeri president announced in 1999 that “[w]e 
now have a lobby in the United States and that is the Jewish com- 
munity.”°! 


Organizational and Bureaucratic Interests in Homeland Conflicts 

Diasporas may have organizational or political interests in their 

host countries that are affected by the homeland conflict or its 
potential resolution. 
Settlement of a homeland 


conflict may threaten long- !ong-cherished political 


: ae ‘ : . institutions in the 
cherished political institutions diaspora community. 
: ‘ ' Some have argued that if 
in the diaspora community. >" ec eae 

were resolved peacefully, 
the American-Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) is likely to 
see its mission greatly diminished, along with its membership, its 
funding, and its level of attention from elected officials in Wash- 
ington. 
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The diaspora’s support and influence may initially be called 
upon both by the homeland government and by the host state’s 
government as each seeks to influence the other’s policies in a con- 
genial direction. However, once a conflict is settled, the high-level 
meetings and phone calls may recede, and diasporic community 
leaders find that both their internal communal prestige and their 
external levers of influence degrade as a result. In addition, the 
struggle between different diasporic camps over homeland peace 
policies may become an extension of their broader competition for 
position and power among their ethnic constituents and within 
host state politics. Within the Jewish-American and Armenian- 
American communities, multiple organizations compete for time 
and attention on Capitol Hill and other corridors of power. They 
likewise try to link themselves to political allies in the homeland 
so as to increase their prestige there. 


Concerns about Political and Social Status in the Host Society 

In many cases, the policies of homeland authorities with respect 
to their ongoing violent conflicts may also impinge on diaspora 
communities’ political or social status in their host society. When 
kin states violate norms that are valued by the host state (such as, 
for the United States, democracy or human rights), diasporas are 
often implicated or held accountable morally and politically. The 
U.S. government and perhaps even the U.S. public may expect 
diaspora leaders to persuade or pressure their homeland govern- 
ment to alter its policies in a more congenial direction. Israel’s 
democratic system of government has certainly made proud eth- 
nic identification and activism easier for Jewish-Americans. On the 
other hand, to the extent that the young state of Armenia fails to 
combat corruption and consolidate its democracy, this makes 
diaspora lobbying work more difficult and threatens the strength 
and degree of U.S. support for Armenia. It also limits the degree 
of financial support the Armenian-American diaspora is willing to 
provide. 

The homeland’s policies toward violent conflict can also im- 
pinge on the diaspora’s ability to achieve cherished political goals 
as well as affect their status. This is especially true when the home- 
land government rejects U.S. policy preferences in dealing with the 
conflict or a potential peace process. The violence sponsored by 
Palestinian nationalist and Islamic movements during many years, 
and Arab states’ endorsement of that violence, severely hampered 
the ability of Arab-Americans and Muslim-Americans to integrate 
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themselves into U.S. electoral politics. Finally, homeland conflicts 
and peace efforts can confront diaspora leaders with a dilemma of 
dual loyalties and torn allegiances. When the Bush administration 
in 1991 threatened to withhold loan guarantees to Israel unless 
Israel agreed not to spend the money in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza, Jewish-American advocacy organizations were forced to 
choose between their good relations with the U.S. foreign policy 
establishment and their loyal support of Israeli policies in its con- 
flict with the Palestinians. Most chose to support Israeli policy at 
the cost of incurring the wrath of their U.S. partners. But after the 
bilateral U.S.-Israeli confrontation was resolved and the loan 
guarantees were put into place, many of those same organizations 
joined the effort to pressure the Israeli government to adopt a dif- 
ferent attitude toward settlement activity in the West Bank and 
Gaza. 


Conflict Resolution and National Identities 


As noted above, the national interests articulated by the homeland 
government with respect to the resolution of a violent conflict with 
a neighboring state or an internal ethnic minority can have a sig- 
nificant impact on the identity of the transnational community. 
Disputes erupt between diasporic elements and homeland authori- 
ties not only over the definition of nationhood, but also over the 
conceptualization of the homeland’s territorial boundaries, often 
a critical component both in conflict perpetuation and conflict 
resolution. 

For example, consider a state that gives up its claim to a piece 
of historically significant territory in order to achieve peaceful re- 
lations with a neighboring state. Diaspora and homeland citizens 
often have different attitudes toward the implications such poli- 
cies have for ethnic and national identity. For many homeland citi- 
zens, territory serves multiple functions: it provides sustenance, 
living space, security, as well as a geographical focus for national 
identity. If giving up a certain territory, even one of significant sym- 
bolic value, would increase security and living conditions, a home- 
land citizen might find the tradeoff worthwhile. By contrast, for the 
diaspora, while the security of the homeland is of course impor- 
tant as well, the territory’s identity function is often paramount. 
Its practical value (and, indeed, the practical value of peace with a 
former rival) is not directly relevant to the diaspora’s daily experi- 
ence. In such situations, altering the geographic configuration of 
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the homeland state for the sake of peace may be more disturbing 
to some diaspora elements than to some segments of the home- 
land community. In precisely this vein, a rupture opened in 1999- 
2000 between many Jewish-Americans and Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak over his acceptance of a U.S. peace plan that called for 
giving the Palestinians sovereignty over the Temple Mount. Sev- 
eral Israeli analysts of the Jewish-American diaspora expressed their 
concern “that a hand-over of the Temple Mount and parts of 
Jerusalem threatens to undermine the Jewish identity of American 
Jews and tear away at the already delicate fabric of their relation- 
ship with Israel.”** Malcolm Hoenlein, executive vice chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organiza- 
tions, declared: 


In future years, all of us will have to answer to all our children 
and grandchildren when they ask us why we did not do more to 
protect their heritage and safeguard Har Habayit [the Temple 
Mount]...Israel has a right to make decisions that affect its 
security. All Jews have a right to discuss it, but it’s up to the 
government of Israel. The Temple Mount is a different issue. It 
belongs to all Jews, it is the inheritance of all Jews, and all Jews 
have a vested interest in it.® 


Certainly, there is no consensus among Jewish-Americans or Israe- 
lis regarding the concession on Jerusalem.® Yet, overarching ten- 
dencies do characterize the two groups. Different priorities, func- 
tions, and meanings assigned to the homeland territory by the 
diaspora versus the homeland citizenry can lead to tremendous 
tensions over peace policies. This is also the case for the interac- 
tion between the Armenian homeland and diaspora.°” 

When the conflict is hot and the homeland is under severe 
threat, diaspora concerns about the homeland’s existential survival 
are paramount, and divergent opinions may be subsumed under 
a broader show of support. But when the possibility of peace arises, 
homeland-diaspora debates and power struggles reemerge. This 
can also happen in reverse order. In the summer of 2000, as the 
Camp David peace summit took place, Jewish-Americans demon- 
strated publicly both for and against the peace process. But once 
violent clashes between Israelis and Palestinians began in Septem- 
ber 2000, Jewish organizations arranged solidarity missions to Is- 
rael and other events to demonstrate their unified support for Is- 
rael. When peace negotiations are a live option, differences in the 
diaspora and the homeland’s conceptions of the nation imply dif- 
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ferent conceptions of the national interest, and thus distinct views 
on policy toward the ongoing conflict. 

The homeland government (or other political elements, in- 
cluding the opposition) may have an ambivalent view of how much 
it should take diaspora concerns into account in formulating do- 
mestic and international policies, particularly those that relate to 
ongoing conflicts. To a large degree, homeland leaders and pub- 
lics feel that their direct stake in the outcome of their conflict with 
their neighbors should trump any diaspora preferences. On the 
other hand, they often have come to rely on the diaspora’s politi- 
cal clout and financial assistance, at home and internationally. As 
one Israeli columnist noted, “‘The children of Diaspora Jews will 
not have to fight if war breaks out here’ is a view that doesn’t hold 
much water since Israelis do expect American Jews to intervene on 
Israel’s behalf in their own political system.””° 

The homeland-diaspora nexus is such that on some occasions 
the diaspora may feel threatened by homeland decisions; in oth- 
ers, the homeland may feel that diaspora preferences threaten na- 
tional goals. In 1992, for example, a Labor-led Israeli government 
took office shortly after AIPAC had gone to the mat with the Bush 
administration to support settlement-building activities in the 
West Bank and Gaza. The new Prime Minister, Yitzhak Rabin, flew 
almost immediately to the United States to confront the AIPAC 
board, telling them that he rejected their traditionally heavy in- 
volvement in Israel’s bilateral relations with the U.S. government, 
and that he would prefer to handle those relations himself.”! 

In this homeland-diaspora tug of war to define the national 
and the people’s interest, many voices inside and outside the state 
feed off of one another. Indeed, an increasingly important aspect 
of kinship politics is the transnational coalition. The diaspora-led 
Armenian Dashnak is an early example, once serving as the lead- 
ership organization of Armenians worldwide, quickly establishing 
itself as a political party within Armenia when the new state was 
formed. The Young Israel movement is a more recent example. This 
grouping of nationalist Orthodox synagogues in North America 
and Israel and a spin-off of the U.S. organization, the National 
Council of Young Israel, serves (among other things) as a means 
of mobilizing religious nationalist opinion both in the diaspora 
and in Israel against territorial concessions to the Palestinians. 

Nevertheless, the motivation and interests in the two centers 
of domicile are, for many segments of the community, fundamen- 
tally different in light of their different circumstances. Being re- 
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moved from the arena of violence, those diaspora segments that 
are fully integrated into their host societies may feel more desire 
to settle a long-standing violent dispute than the homeland gov- 
ernment, especially if the homeland’s policies conflict with values 
adopted by the diaspora in their country of domicile, and if their 
host state is pressing for a settlement. Reform Jews in the United 
States, for example, promoted a Palestinian-Israeli rapprochement 
in part because they viewed the Israeli occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza as belying the liberal political principles that underlay 
their identity as Jewish-Americans and which, they argued, were the 
foundation of Israel’s natural and close alliance with the United 
States. By contrast, religious Zionists in the United States, whose 
identity as an ethnic group in American society is much less im- 
portant to them than their religious identity, opposed the peace 
accords because they required Israel to relinquish land which the 
religious community considered part of the biblical patrimony and 
a necessary vehicle to fulfill Israel’s redemptive function. The larg- 
est mainstream Armenian organization, the Armenian Assembly, 
is far more supportive of conflict resolution in Karabakh than the 
deeply nationalist Dashnak.” Whether diaspora members are fix- 
ated on the wrongs of past or are ready to consider new prospects 
of change has much to do with their host state’s surroundings and 
the shifts of generations. Ethnic diasporas in the United States 
have often absorbed a great deal of America’s multicultural ethos 
and liberal social values, and indeed sometimes try to export those 
values back to their homeland. This tends to make diasporas fa- 
vor peace efforts when the U.S. government does so too.” 


Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis of the Armenian and Jewish cases demon- 
strates the existence of an important third level in the negotiation 
and resolution of ethnic conflicts. This level is comprised of kin 
communities that cross state boundaries and that act indepen- 
dently within their host states, inside their ethnic homeland, and 
in relations with third-party states and international organizations. 
This third level can have a significant impact on the sovereign de- 
cision making of states with respect to questions of peace and war. 

Beyond the need to encompass empirical complexities in any 
analysis of conflict resolution, exploring further the contest be- 
tween homeland and diaspora over national identity and national 
interest, and how that context influences potential peace deals, 
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enables scholars to better integrate identity issues, including 
transnational communal politics, as a variable into the study of 
international relations. First, it illuminates a shadowy facet of con- 
flict resolution: that the communities wrapped up in an 
ethnonational conflict often extend far beyond the arena of fight- 
ing. Second, it highlights the elastic nature of national interest as 
defined by constituencies inside and outside the state. Third, it will 
improve the understanding of how international and domestic- 
level forces combine to produce U.S. foreign policy. These elements 
are usually neglected in traditional international relations schol- 
arship, which bases its understanding of state behavior on limited 
assumptions about a state’s identity and interests. Indeed, as an 
increasing proportion of violence within and between states has 
centered around issues of communal identity rather than power 
and wealth, international relations scholars have struggled with the 
nature of national identity and how it shapes states’ understand- 
ing of their interests. While constructivist theoretical developments 
are most hospitable to this type of analysis, they tend to focus on 
identities as derivatives of system-wide norms, or of domestic po- 
litical cultures. Instead, there is a need to add a transnational form 
of identity that takes into account the continual and ever chang- 
ing character of the “people” inside and outside the state.” In con- 
fronting the kin state’s conflict, the diaspora attempts to promote 
its own view of identity and interests of the people as a whole and 
the homeland as part of its own vision of peoplehood, which is not 
always congruent with that of the view of the homeland authori- 
ties. Recognizing how kin communities transcend state bound- 
aries, and how identity-focused conflicts within and between states 
engage the attention, interests, and influences of kindred popula- 
tions that reside far from the battlefield, helps illuminate the in- 
tricacies of conflict resolution. 

The importance of the diaspora in such conflicts also shows 
that neither the vision of identity as fixed and dependent on ma- 
terial factors, nor of identity as entirely subjective, contingent, and 
shifting, are wholly accurate. The national groups under study here 
do shift their self-conceptions, and by consequence their politics. 
Over time, they respond to geographic separation, life in different 
types of societies, and other separate experiences. However, they 
retain certain objective components of a coherent identity: shared 
history, folkways, and, most importantly, the objective reality of a 
territorial homeland. The homeland may serve as the physical em- 
bodiment of the shared national identity, and its political and ter- 
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ritorial fate may have profound implications for the subjective 
identity of the diaspora and the transnational community. Never- 
theless, the fate of the homeland is not inexorably bound up with 
the matter of identity. Thus, both subjective and objective factors 
combine to shape kinship identity and transnational communal 
politics. 
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